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masks. The handsomest of them, whom we decided to be her sister, ar- 
ranged the bride's mantilla and was then helped on with hers by the others, 
with soft smiles and glances. Two little girls, imaginably sorry the feast 
was over, suppressed their regret in the tutelage of the maiden aunts and 
grandmothers who put up cakes in napkins to carry home; and then the 
party vanished in unbroken decorum." 

To view La Mancha with Mr. Howells and to share with him the warmth 
of his kindling memories of Don Quixote; to see the Alhambra, or part of 
it, as it indubitably and somewhat disappointingly is, and yet to feel more 
than ever before, perhaps, the glamour that Washington Irving has cast over 
the place — such enjoyments add as much in their way as does fiction or 
poetry to the richness of the imaginative life that is an integral part of 
real life. 

With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By Stephen Graham. 
London: Macmillan & Company, Limited, 1913. 

Mr. Graham's book is much more than an account of an odd journey or 
the description of a little-known religious ceremony. The reading of it re- 
wards one with the sense of a real experience gained, a real understanding 
acquired. To go to Jerusalem in the ordinary tourist fashion is one thing: 
to go there with a boat-load of more than five hundred Russian peasants is 
quite another. It is the same Jerusalem, of course, and yet it is not. For 
the pilgrimage takes place, as it were, in another dimension than that in 
which tourists and ordinary folk move and have their being. We glimpse 
the common realities of life as shadows, the things of the pilgrimage as 
the only solid and significant realities. Thus, journeying through the 
world, yet in a world apart from it, the sincere pilgrim reaches not merely 
the modern Oriental city of Jerusalem, but the holy city for which his 
heart yearns. 

Mr. Graham traveled among these pilgrims in disguise, and was un- 
hesitatingly accepted as one of them. He joined them at Constantinople on 
board the ship on whieh they embarked after long land journeys from 
every part of Russia. He made friends with them and learned their 
stories. He talked with the boy from the top of the Urals and came to 
know the priest, Father Yevgeny, who, in all simplicity and conviction, 
preached to approving listeners the " gospel of stupidity " — a curious type, 
this, the priest with a mission, who never shrinks from reproving the 
impious and manfully confronts the Devil in whatsoever guise he may 
appear. 

And yet, perhaps, Yevgeny is not so hard to understand as the simpler 
people about him. They are incredible to us at first, these simple, un- 
sophisticated peasants with little coherent or articulate thought in their 
minds, but with a burning aspiration at their hearts. At home, we are 
told, they are no better than they should be, some of them — incapable of 
complex wickedness, surely, yet not necessarily saints. But there is nothing 
of the mock moral in the impulse that sets their feet on the road to Jerusa- 
lem. They live upon crusts, they abstain from tobacco and vodka, they 
spend their money ungrudgingly for the objects they deem holy, and they 
endure great hardships cheerfully. 

The pilgrim impulse is a thing not easily analyzed or defined; its phe- 
nomena are in the first place of psychological interest. " The incurable 
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drunkard of the village," writes Mr. Graham, " picks himself out of the 
mire one afternoon, renounces drinking, and starts off for Jerusalem. The 
avaricious old mouzhik, who has been hoarding for half a century, wakens 
up one morning, gives all his money to some one, and sets off begging his 
way to a far-off shrine. The reserved and silent peasant, who has hidden 
his thoughts from those who loved him all his days, meets an utter stranger 
one afternoon, and with tears tells the story of his life, and reveals to him 
the secret of his heart; he also, perchance, starts on a pilgrimage." That 
is one phase of the matter. If we seek for further enlightenment, we may 
read the words of Khitrof, " the eternal pilgrim," and learn how the pil- 
grim-impulse has its origin in a " sweet feeling of the heart," which the 
peasant experiences first perhaps in his village church; how, as the feeling 
becomes dulled by contact with the ordinary things of life, he goes to renew 
it at monasteries and distant shrines, until, wandering farther and farther 
afield, he goes at last to Jerusalem itself. Says Khitrof: "I have seen 
many people who have not been to the Holy Land, but I have never seen 
one who has been once who did not wish to go again." But when we have 
done our best to understand the psychology of the thing, something is still 
lacking. We must be mystics, fully to enter into the spirit of the pil- 
grimage, and even that is not enough: we must have human sympathy. 
Mr. Graham knows how to make us feel with the humble people he de- 
scribes, and there is no denying that contact with these simple and faithful 
souls is somehow steadying and uplifting. "We respond, also, to the sym- 
bolism of the whole affair. Through it all, despite sordid surroundings, 
runs a sense of the majestic and the beautiful. 

Yet the author is far from losing himself in vague reveries; few writers 
show a firmer grasp of reality than he. In the picture he paints, every 
space not required by the main figures is filled with significant detail or 
eomely decoration. Scraps of conversation, odd incidents, facial expres- 
sions, costumes, habits, phases of character, all are made vivid and actual. 
Picturesquely he visualizes the larger scenes of the journey: the storm at 
sea, the march to the Jordan, the bathing in the sacred river, the Easter 
ceremonies at Jerusalem, the kindling of the sacred fire — always doing 
equal justice to the intensity of the inner and that of the outer life. 

My Life with the Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. 

There are narratives of exploration which equal this of Stefansson's in 
the excitement of adventure, and in scientific interest as well — though seldom 
does an ethnological discovery so stir the imagination as that of the " blond 
Eskimo " who dwell on Victoria Island — but there is hardly another book 
of any sort which brings the reader into such close and sympathetic con- 
tlact with the primitive mind — with the civilization of the stone age. 
Stefansson lived the life of the Eskimo more fully than has any other 
explorer; in their intercourse with him they were not at all subject to the 
restraint that leads them to conceal their real thought from the missionary 
whose disapproval they fear, or from the trader whose ridicule they shun. 
Consequently, when he writes of their character, their minds, religious be- 
liefs, habits, or folklore, he does so with an obvious insight that evokes 
interest and belief. 

The impression of Eskimo human nature which became fixed in the mind 



